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in the gaps left.by the masters.    By far the most important
factor, however, in bringing about this acquiescence with
what was said and done by the previous generations, and in
bringing about this voluntary surrender of independence
of thought, must have been the fact that, after the crystal-
lization of the various conflicting views into distinct systems
and schools and the acceptance of the same by the majority
of society, the future trend of thought was then and there
determined along existing lines.    As time went on, people
as a matter of course ranged themselves under the banner
of the school that was predominant in their district.    This
|was especially true as, owing to the doctrine of ijmaf, once
an agreement was reached on a certain point, further dis-
! cussion of that point was automatically barred.
1     But, while there is a historical basis for this fiction, there
is no justification for it in theory.    Even those who accept
this fiction, will be careful to indicate by their wording that
this closing of ijtihad is not necessitated by theory, -but
merely is a result of the absence of full mujtahids.    Thus
Haydar Effendi, a modern Turkish authority on Fiqh, in
his Durar al~Hukkam* says that the door of ijtihad was
not closed (sadd) by an external cause but that it closed of
itself (insidad) through mere absence of mujtahids.    Ac-
cording to theory, the mujtahid is not only free in his think-
ing but is bound to be so, and there is no a priori reason
why a person today might not be able to combine in him-
self the necessary qualities required by the Mohammedan
doctors themselves.

It is not therefore a matter of surprise to find among
earlier doctors strong statements condemning this belief
and refuting it by theoretical arguments.2 For example,

1 Vol. iv, p. 671.
3 Shawkani, p. 235.